The Labour Difficulty in Bengal.

The construction of roads, the building of pucka and even cutcha
houses for the better classes, carrying palkces, pulliug punkahs,
making drains and khals, digging large tanks, are not necessities
to the individual who is called upon to do them, however im-
portant they may be to the person who wishes to have them
done for him, There are many countries, and we believe Ben-
gal is one of them, where the mere produce of the soil is ordi-
narily sufficient for the support of the entire population, that
is, where it feeds and clothes them, and produces a sufficient
surplus to enable them to procure from without whatever else
(and itg is little enough) their wants extend to. In such a
country it is clear that the population can exist and even thrive
in the sense in which the Commissioner of Dacca in his last
paragraph speaks of them as prosperous, and as having nothing
to complain of, and as they thrive in Assam, without any cooly
labour to speak of, or any of the results of it, in the shape of
roads, railroads, irrigation, or other works, well built cities, em-
bankments, or reservoirs. A few tanks with water just good
enough not to poison the drinker is the only kind of work which
can be regarded as an absolute necessity. And even this is
individually so remote a necessity, that, as may be witnessed
in many villages in Bengal, people will drink churned up mud
and vegetable refuse for a long time before they will of, their
accord labour at constructing or cleaning out a tank*

It seems obvious, then, that the necessity for labour other than
agricultural will not operate to prevent Bengal from passing into
the state of Assam and from continuing to go on from bad to
worse as regards material progress. Are the Government and
its officials justified, then, in thinking that the attraction of high
remuneration will be effectual in working a cure, and that, as
Mr. Monro hopes, the demand will create a supply ? We think
a little care will show that this is even, a more broken reed to
rely upon than that of necessity.

If the demand was unlimited, there is no doubt that it would
be certain to create a supply at last. We do not doubt that a"
gang of Brahmin coolies, who had passed the Entrance Examin-
ation, could be got together by offering them each Rupees
1,000 a month for their labour ; but the problem is, first leaving
Government out of the question, will the individual members of
society be prepared to offer the terms which will be asked, or
will they rather forego the object for which the labour is wanted,
than pay the requisite price, and thus live in a state of uncivi-
lised and unaspiring ease as in Assam ?